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BROWNIE’S PLOT. 


A SERIAL STORY. 
By the Author of ** Lucy Carter,” 
——— 


CHAPTER XV. AN EXPERIMENT, 


A FEW evenings after Clement’s visit to 
Mrs, Butterworth, a few friends were being 
entertained at the Rectory, of whom Maud 
and Brownie, accompanied by Mr. Litton, 
were the last to arrive. 

“You are the very girl for our purpose, 
Maud,” said the hostess. ‘These young 
folks have been trying all sorts of mys- 
terious experiments: willing, thought- 
reading, I don’t know what. But they 
cannot find any one to take them seriously 
enough.” 

“Then,” interposed Henry Grayson, ‘if 
you want to keep your thoughts to your- 
self, you ought to laugh.” 

“Now, Maud, we all know that you are 
above any such weakness, aren’t you?” 
continued Mrs. Butterworth. 

“Mr, Anderson,” said Brownie, “ this is 
grand news about the hospital. I only 
heard it this afternoon. Have you really 
accepted the po:t? I do congratulate you. 
Who could have given all that money ?” 

Anderson seemed pleased enough at her 
congratulation; but, in common with 
everybody else, he was expectantly waiting 
to see whether Maud would consent to be 
blindfolded. 

_ Very pretty she looked, standing there 
In her black dress, with a white hand- 
kerchief bound over her eyes; and pre- 
sently it fell to Anderson’s lot to lead her 
from the room. During her absence a 
certain porcelain vase full of rose-leaves 
was fixed upon; and this having been 
placed in an out-of-the-way corner, Maud’s 





business was to lead Anderson to it, guided 
only by such unconscious indications as 
might be afforded by his touch. 

“Oh, I am too stupid!” she exclaimed, 
after one or two unfruitful attempts. ‘I 
suppose I ought to feel an impulse to 
touch something ; but I don’t in the least. 
Please, some one else try,” and, raising her 
arms, she began to unfasten the hand- 
kerchief which blinded her. 

Some one else did try, and, emboldened 
by success, suggested a still more venture- 
some experiment in the direction of mes- 
merism. 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Butterworth, “let us 
have a thought of more fieshly things 
first; then we must see what Anderson 
eon do for us. He is the authority on 
mesmerism, you know. Anderson, will 
you take Miss Northcott ?” 

Mrs. Butterworth, who was, of course, 
at heart a matchmaker, had had another 
partner in view for Anderson ; but he had 
already taken Maud to the supper-room. 
Brownie herself was disappointed, having 
looked forward to this opportunity for a 
little private chat with the Doctor. 

**You are the only person who has not 
congratulated me, Miss No:thcott,” said 
Anderson, when they were reated. 

“Congratulated you?” she answered, 
with a start. ‘Oh, you mean about the 
hospital ; it is not a matter for much con- 
gratulation, is it ?” 

“Too insignificant, you think? Well, 
of course, it is a small matter altogether. 
Yet it means a great deol to me.” 

She understood all that his last words 
implied ; she understood perfectly. 

“You think you will like the work?” 
she asked. 

“Like it? I love it, I hoped at one 
time to have devoted my life to it, until 
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circumstances occurred to thwart my 
designs. It is the best piece of good 
fortune that has come my way for a long 
time. I shall begin to think my lucky star 
has begun to shine at last. Miss North- 
cott,” he added, softly ; ‘who knows what 
one may hope for some day ?” 

When the men re-entered the drawing- 
room, after ashort discussion of mesmerism 
in general with the Rector, Brownie at 
once rose from her chair and went straight 
to Anderson. 

“T am going to beg a favour,” she 
began. 

“And I also,” he answered. “ Mr. 
Butterworth has asked me to attempt a 
little experiment. He wishes me to try 
to mesmerise somebody. Now I know 
you will make an excellent medium, Will 
you oblige me by submitting your will to 
mine for a few moments; or, does it sound 
too dreadful ?” 

“T don’t mind that,” she said hastily. 
“ At least, I should not, but “4 

‘* We are all ready, Anderson,” cried the 
Rector, and the guests crowded round to 
add their persuasion to the Doctor’s, 
wondering to see that Brownie, usually so 
merry, was the only grave person present, 

Seeming to acquiesce, she followed 
Anderson to a chair in the middle of the 
room, and, as the rest withdrew to their 
seats, found an opportunity to whisper : 

“Mr. Anderson, you promised to help 
me if ever an opportunity offered. I claim 
your promise now. I want you to mes- 
merise Mr. Litton.” 

He read her thoughts, and knew how 
vain was her hope; nevertheless such a 
wish amounted to a command, and pre- 
tending to change his mind, he threw 
Brownie over and went up to Mr. Litton. 

‘No, thank you; I’d rather not,” said 
that worthy, in answer to Anderson’s 
request; but, warmly urged by them all, 
at last he took his place on the chair 
resigned by Brownie. 

Taking from his pocket a small silver 
watch, Anderson requested Mr. Litton to 
fix his eyes upon its bright, white case. 
Amidst perfect silence the medium con- 
tinued to do this for the space of seven 
or eight minutes; a distinct change 
coming slowly ovor his face. Slipping the 
watch into his pocket, Anderson for a 
moment warmed his hands at the gas 
in the middle of the room, then, once more 
approaching Mr. Litton, made a few passes 
downwards from his forehead to his breast. 

‘‘He is off now,” said Anderson, after 





raising one of Mr. Litton’s eyelids, and, 
taking from the fireplace a small piece of 
coal, he placed it on the palm of his hand, 

“ This is an oyster, eat it,” he said, and 
without the least hesitation the medium 
did as he was bidden. 

“Tt will not hurt him,” Anderson ex. 
plained, and, placing two chairs side by 
side, himself sat astride one of them. 

‘You will take this horse and go for a 
ride,” he said to Mr. Litton, who at once 
followed the doctor’s example, beginning 
to rise and fall in his imaginary stirrups 
with amusing gravity. 

“Gallop, gallop!” urged Anderson, and 
leaning forward and squaring his elbows, 
Mr. Litton used his heels and galloped 
with a will; or, rather, without one. 

“T think that must be enough,” said 
Anderson, and, flicking the other on the 
cheek, soon restored him to the possession 
of his senses. 

“Have you any recollection of your 
dreams?” asked the Rector. 

Mr. Litton shook his head in be 
wilderment. 

“Have you begun to ride again since 
your accident ?” suggested Anderson. 

“ Now you mention it; by Jove, I can’ 
have been across a horse !” 

“ There he stands,” laughed the Doctor, 
pointing to the chair, “cream body, black 
legs, finely-curved back, graceful action, 
and rising—five !” 

Mr. Litton did not join in the laughter, 
which followed this sally, with any great 
heartiness ; nor was it deemed necessary 
to allude to the oyster. 

On the way home Brownie and Ander- 
son walked in advance, leaving Maud to 
follow with her uncle. 

“T don’t know how to thank you 
enough,” she began, as soon as they had 
left the house; “the idea occurred to me 
as soon as I heard the word mesmerism 
It is the very thing, Mr. Anderson. I am 
as confident I shall prove Clement’s inno- 
cence, as that I am walking here with you.” 

“T cannot see by what method,” he 
answered. 

“Why, by mesmerising him. I am sure 
Ican doit. Don’t you think so?” 

“Undoubtedly, you might hypnotise 
Mr. Litton ; but what then ?” 

‘Of course, I will make him tell me; 1 
will make him confess before Henry Gray- 
son—before them all. I have found the 
missing link. I have puzzled for weeks to 
think of a plan for bringing it home to 
him ; now I have discovered one.” 
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“Tam sorry to destroy your hopes,” he 
said, “ but I can show you in a moment 
how groundless they are. You may not 
have noticed all my operations. But be- 
fore ordering Mr. Litton to do anything, I 
always myself suggested the action by my 
own movements. Although it appeared 
that his eyes were closed, in reality they 
were not entirely shut. He was able to 
see, You must understand that, during 
the hypnotic trance, there is a suspension 
of will power. When a suggestion is made, 
the hypnotised medium has no power to 
resist his natural impulse to follow that 
suggestion. In short, he becomes an in- 
voluntary mimic, but so far as my small 
experience of such matters extends, he 
has no power of initiation whatever.” 

“But,” persisted Brownie, “surely he 
would answer questions ?” 

“TI think not,” answered Anderson, as 
they neared Eastwood ; “ but, if you like, 
I will send you a book, by Doctor Hieden- 
hain, on the subject. I think you read 
German. Bat, Miss Northcott, pray let 
me advise you to take no further steps in 
this matter.” 

She looked up to his face reproachfally. 

“Why not, Mr, Anderson ?” 

“ Have you seen your cousin lately ?” 

“ No,” she answered ; “is it not strange 
that two persons can live so close together 
without meeting? I have not seen him 
for a fortnight—not since the day of Mrs, 
Batterworth’s féte.” 

“T have the advantage of you, then. I 
happened to meet him at the Rectory only 
two ur three days ago. I am afraid you 
must be prepared for disappointment : 
Clement intends to leave Middleton im- 
mediately, if, indeed, he has not gone 
already.” 

His words fell upon her with the force 
of crushing blows, but, even while she was 
ataggering beneath them, she never once 
lost sight of the purpose to which her 
life was consecrated. 

She did not answer Anderson; for, 
what with her new-born hope, and this 
new disappointment, she dared not trust 
herself to speak. 

She had been so greatly at a loss for a 
means of bringing home the crime to Mr. 
Litton, It seemed that nothing short of 
actual confession would be conclusive. 
Even the wild idea of bribing him to con- 
fess had passed through her mind, only to 
be put aside with the hundred and one 
schemes of the past month. 

But this evening she had jumped to the 





conclusion that it would be possible actu- 
ally to compel the criminal to confess his 
crime. So possessed was she by this idea, 
and so exactly did it supply her need, that 
Anderson’s expostulation was wasted. 

If Clement had gone the question 


was unthinkable, and also seemed to hinder 
her from thinking of anything else. 
bidding Maud _ good- 


Anderson was 
night: 

“*T will not fail to let you hear from me 
to-morrow,” he whispered, very sympa- 
thetically, as Brownie offered her hand; 
and Maud, overhearing, arrived at the 
conclusion that matters had progressed 
farther than she had believed between 
them. 


CHAPTER XVI 
IN WHICH BROWNIE IS JEALOUS, 


BRowNIE heard the clock in St. 
Luke’s Church tower strike every hour 
that night. 

She saw Mr, Litton hypnotised again 
and again; saw herself the complete 
mistress of his mind ; stood by whilst he 
confessed his sins to Henry Grayson and 
the rest. But, as the cold, grey dawn 
replaced the blackness of the night, all 
such hopeful prospects faded. 

What if she were already too late! If 
Clement had gone away—gone without a 
word of farewell ! 

Well, it must be for her to bring him 
back again. She would stand at nothing 
now. For what would it profit to meet 
with the most complete success, if he 
were not by to reap the benefit? True, 
she might prove his innocence as well in 
his absence as in his presence; but he 
must be at Middleton before he could be- 
come Henry Grayson’s partner ; and unless 
he became Henry’s partner, he would lose 
the fifty thousand pounds, 

His honour was as dear to her as her 
own ; but there was something cold and 
unsatisfying in the idea of establishing his 
good name whilst he was not there to see. 

Brownie’s desire was for something far 
more dramatic than this. The scene was 
enacted before her mind’s eyo, as she lay 
wide awake after a sleepless night, and the 
face of each person whom she intended 
to play a part in it rose up distinctly 
before her. A beam of sunlight glinted 
through the mist of the early morning ; 
Clement’s troubles disappeared at last ; 
and, if Brownie did not sleep, at least she 
dreamed happy dreams. 
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Determined to put a period to her 
doubt and anxiety, after breakfast she 
borrowed Maud’s dog-cart, and, excusing 
herself from taking the groom, drove direct 
to Clement’s lodging in the High Street, 

His landlord, the bootmaker, scenting 
a customer, came from his shop obse- 
quiously bowing. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Staite, I want to 
see my cousin, please.” 

While she spoke, her heart almost stood 
still; she expected to hear that he had 
gone away for good. 

But no; he was still in Middleton. He 
had started out about a quarter of an hour 
ago—at eleven o'clock. 

“Do you know which way he went, 
Mr. Staite?” she asked, actually bursting 
into a laugh from sheer relief. 

‘Not exactly, Miss Northcott; but I 
can tell you where he very often does go, 
and that’s to Mrs, Oliver’s up at the 
Nook.” 

Brownie’s laugh abruptly died away ; 
the mare felt the whip, and, in a few 
moments was trotting at a good round pace 
in the direction indicated by Mr. Staite. 

The farmyards that she passed looked 
bright and clean, with their new wheat- 
ricks ; the burnt-up stubble in the fields 
suggesting that the hunting season was 
drawing near. 

Perhaps Brownie’s thoughts were tco 
far away to be properly occupied with the 
mare ; perhaps Kitty soon discovered this, 
and took her measures accordingly. The 
sun was shining very fiercely this morning; 
the mare dropped into a walk; when, 
upon turning a corner not many hundred 
yards from the Nook, the panting, throb- 
bing noiso of a threshing machine fell 
upon her ears. Kitty, taken by surprise, 
entirely lost her head, and, getting the bit 
between her teeth, began to tear along the 
road at about sixteen miles an hour. 

And now, when it was too late, Brownie 
bethought herself of her position. She 
was absolutely powerless; afraid to jump 
out, scarcely able to grasp the reins, much 
less to attempt to control the frightened 
mare, Ina minute they were racing past 
Mrs. Oliver’s house, when, to her infinite 
joy, Brownie caught sight of Clement in 
the garden. 

Hearing the noise of the runaway, he 
turned on the instant, and running as he 
had never run before, did his best to over- 
take her. Anxiety to save Brownie seemed 
to lend him wings; at last, and only just 
in time, he was level with the cart ; another 





moment, and Kitty’s bridle was in his 
hand ; the next, and she was brought to 4 
standstill. 

“You have saved my life, Clement,” 
said Brownie, as he stood panting by her 
side; and though he ridiculed the sug. 
gestion, it was far too pleasant a one to be 
easily forgotten. 

“T must have a word or two to say to 
this young woman,” he said, mounting the 
cart, ‘‘ Why ever did they let you come 
alone, Brownie ?” 

She humbly gave up the reins; and, 
taking the box-seat, Clement laid the whip 
about Kitty’s shoulders, and let her go as 
fast as she pleased. 

‘You are not in a hurry,” he continued, 
“IT shall take you under my charge until 
luncheon-time. I tell you what, Brownie, 
now I have got you, I have a good mind 
to drive right on for ever and ever, and 
keep you by my side always.” 

She answered by a short, embarrassed 
little laugh. 

“Auntie never likes us to be late for 
luncheon, Clement,” she said, demurely, 
‘How hot you are making Kitty.” 

“She won’t want to run away again to- 
day,” he said. ‘‘ Brownie, promise me you 
will never come without the groom in the 
future,” 

_ He seemed quite anxious about so in- 
significant a matter; but to Brownie there 
was a new pleasure in being thus cared 
for, and the promise was given very 
readily. They were approaching a small 
wayside inn; a pretty, creeper-covered 
house, with an appearance of sleepy 
respectability, 

“Suppose we give the mare a rub 
down,” suggested Clement; and after a 
very small amount of persuasion, Brownie 
consented to enter the smoky parlour, 
while this operation was in progress, 

“T wonder when we shall meet next}” 
he exclaimed, as he sat on the corner of 
the wooden table, idly swinging his leg. 

“You don’t mean that it is true, after 
all!” she cried. ‘Oh, Clement! indeed 
you must not go.” 

“It is true enough,” was the answer. 
“ Brownie, I can’t stay ; I ought to have 
gone at the time. Just think what my 
life has been, and what it stillis, Nothing 
in the world to do——” 

“You never used to complain of having 
nothing to do,” she said, 

“ Bat itis different now, I have been 
a fool—woree than foolish, I have thrown 
away my chance,” 
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“You will have another chance, Cle- 
ment,” she faltered. 

“No, no; it is too late. I am not 
thinking of the money. I need something 
that is far beyond price, Brownie. And— 
sometimes, to add to the pain of it, I tell 
myself that there might have been a 
time——- But there,” he added, springing 
to the ground, ‘‘that is over and done 
with. I am going to work at last. But 
for the merest fluke, I should have been 
away before now.” 

“ Without even coming to bid me—to 
bid us good-bye, Clement !” 

It did seem hard to her. Nobody knew 
what she had endured for him; how she 
had stooped that he might conquer ; how 
she, to whom such subterfuges were odious, 
had plotted and schemed to take advantage 
of Mr, Litton’s weakness, in order that she 
might lead him to his own betrayal. Yet 
Clement spoke of leaving her for years and 
years, perhaps for ever, and without so 
much as a word of farewell. 

“Tt is not as though I intended to leave 
England,” he answered; ‘and as soon as 
I was out of this place, I should have 
written to Maud. I should not have left 
I mean 
to enlist in a crack cavalry regiment. In 
four or five years I reckon to be on my 
way to @ commission, and I swear I will 
get it, too. For the next few years I shall 
hide myself; then, one fine day, I shall 
walk up to Eastwood—Lieutenant Clement 
Northcott, of Her Majesty’s Dragoon 
Guards. I forgot, though, you will hardly 
be living at the old house then.” 

There was a determination in his voice 
and manner which showed him in a new 
character. He looked as though he would 
do as he said, 

To her inexperienced mind, enlistment 
seemed an altogether fatal and irrevocable 
step. 

“Clement,” she said, going to his side 
and looking pitifully into his face, “if you 
refuse to do what I ask, I shall think, for 
the first time in my life, that you are un- 
kind to me, It is no use bidding you 
be hopeful ; you will not take any notice 
of what I say. But I do not ask the favour 
for your sake, I ask it for my own.” 

He looked into her tearful eyes and 
longed to take her to his heart; but to 
all outward appearance be was more than 
calm. As he stood there, whistling under 
his breath, she thought him careless, until 
he opened his lips to answer her. 

“For Heaven’s sake don’t seek to pro- 


you without my address, Brownie. 





long my agony!” he cried. ‘“ Imagine a 
man condemned to hell and tortured with 
a glimpse of heaven. The punishment of 
Tantalus was nothing to mine. Bat there, 
you cannot understand. How long do you 
want me to stay?” 

What she really could not understand 
was his hopelessness. For her part, she 
regarded his innocence as almost proved. 
“Only until the fifth of November,” she 
answered, 

“Why, that is your birthday. By 
Jove, you will be one-and- twenty —a 
woman, able to dispose of yourself and 
your life as you please.” 

* Yes,” she answered very quietly, ‘and 
if you give me your promise to stay until 
_— it will be my best present for the 

ay.” 

“TI will indulge your whim so far, 
Brownie. I cannot—upon my life I can- 
not—say I will stay in Middleton. But I 
promise that I will not enlist until after the 
fifth of November. That is the most I 
can do, and you cannot know what even 
that will cost me.” 

Then he went to look after Kitty, who 
was standing ready for the return journey, 
fresh and sleek after her grooming ; and 
in a few minutes they were driving—but 
not so quickly as they had come—towards 
Eastwood. 

“T was so afraid I should be too late, 
Clement, she said when they had gone 
some distance from the inn, ‘ Mr. 
Anderson thought you had already gone. 
He only told me last night.” 

‘‘ Tt is the merest chance,” he answered. 
‘“‘T happened to go up to the Nook to bid 
good-bye to Mrs, Oliver-——” 

This was a bitter drop in Brownie’s 
cup; he had thought of saying farewell to 
Mrs. Oliver, if not to her! 

‘‘And,” he continued, unsuspectingly, 
“she showed me a horse she had just 
bought. You must know, there is a little 
story attached to this horse. Captain 
Oliver—he is an awful brute—objected to 
her buying it, in the first place; but she 
likes to have her own way, and bought 
it in spite of him. Then the brute 
turned out to be vicious; she dare not 
mount it, and it has already damaged 
her groom. Of course, this makes her 
husband all the more wild ; because, you 
see, he vowed he would sell the horse at 
once, and now he can’t. No doubt she 
was wrong to buy it; but, by Jove, she 
has suffered for it. Brownie, I believe 
that blackguard struck her; I saw the 
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mark on her shoulder, at dinner last 
night x 

“T thought Captain Oliver was away,’ 
she said, quickly; ‘Uncle Walter told 
me 50.” 

“ Oh, yes,” answered Clement, carelessly ; 
“ but I dined there last night x 

‘And you were calling again this morn- 
ing!” 

«Wait a moment, and you shall hear 
all about it. I am wandering from the 
point. When I called to say good-bye, 
and saw this brute of a horse, I offered 
to try my hand at breaking it for her; 
but it had a sore heel, and could not be 
ridden for a few days. The consequence 
was that I agreed to stay on, and that 
is how I happened to meet you this 
morning.” 

“Then, Clement, you put off going 
away with the greatest readiness to gratify 
a mere whim of Mrs. Oliver’s ; but when 
I want you to do the same for me, I have 
to implore you to stay as a favour, and 
then meet only with partial success,” 

Brownie was really vexed now, albeit 
Mrs. Oliver was the principal object of her 
wrath, 

‘*No, no!” exclaimed Clement, looking 
very straight at Kitty’s ears. “I did not 
stay only to please Mrs. Oliver. Partly 
to please her, of course; or, rather, to 
help her. Don’t you see, I want to put 
her in the right—so far as I can—with 
her husband. I want to show that the 
horse is to be ridden ; and you know that 
I shall enjoy reducing him to submission. I 
went up last night only to see whether he 
was ready for his lesson, and arranged to 
be there at half-past eleven this morning. 
I don’t know what she will think bas be- 
come of me. I was on the point of taking 
her hand, when I heard your wheels, and 
away I rushed without a word.” 

“Clement,” said Brownie, as he pulled 
Kitty up a few yards from Mrs. North- 
cott’s house, “you will remember your 
promise. You are not to enlist until after 
the fifth of November.” 

This, to Brownie, was equivalent to 
never. 

“And then, I suppose, I may go to the 
ends of the earth,” he answered, as he put 
the reins in her hand. 

“Yes,” she said, nodding a farewell, 
“to the ends of the earth,” and she began 
to smile once more. 

‘And no one will care a rap!” he cried 
despondently, as he watched her drive 
into the garden. 





SOME PHENOMENA OF MEMORY, 

THE varieties of memory are as remark. 
able as its vagaries. There is, for instance, 
so wide a range between Niebuhr, the 
great statesman, and a certain Divine, that 
one can scarcely recognise the same facult 
in each. It is said of Niebuhr that he 
remembered everything he had read at 
any period of his life; and it is said of 
the Reverend Doctor that he forgot he 
had been married within an hour or two 
of the interesting event. 

John Wesley had a remarkable memory ; 
and at eighty-five, even, it was stil] 
vigorous, Andrew Fuller could repeat a 
poem of five hundred lines after hearing it 
read once or twice, could recite verbatim 
a sermon or speech, and enumerate the 
names of the shop-signs from the Temple 
to the end of Cheapside, with a description 
of the principal articles displayed in each 
shop-window. 

Before the days of shorthand reporting, 
“ Memory Woodfall” used to attend the 
House of Commons, and, after listening to 
a debate, would reproduce the whole 
without taking a single note. The same 
power was possessed by William Radcliffe, 
the husband of Mrs. Radcliffe the novelist. 

Both Macaulay and Sir Walter Scott had 
prodigious memories, yet neither of them 
could ccmpare with Beronicius of Middle. 
burgh, who knew by heart the works of 
Virgil, Cicero, Juvenal, Homer, Aristo- 
phanes, and the two Plinys. If this was 
an example of “rote” only, we have in 
Mezzofanti, the celebrated linguist of 
Bologna, one of the most striking instances 
on record of what, by way of distinction, 
we may call intelligent memory. He was 
described by Lord Byron as “a walking 
polyglot, a master of languages, and 
Briareus of parts of speech.” At the 
age of fifty he was thoroughly versed in 
fifty languages—perfect in pronunciation, 
idiom, grammar and colloquialisms—and 
before his death he added twenty or thirty 
more to his list. He used to say himself 
that he never forgot anything that he 
either heard or read. 

As an example of effort to create 
memory by artificial means, the case of 
Robert Pasfield, an illiterate Puritan, may | 
be recalled. He had the taste of his time | 
for sermons, but could himself neither 
read nor write. He invented a long 
leather girdle, which he wound twice about 
his body, and upon which he preserved an 
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accurate Biblical record. The girdle was 
divided into parts to represent the books 
of the Bible in their order ; for the chapters 
he affixed small thongs of leather to the 
different divisions, and by other points he 
indicated the verses in each chapter. By 
means of this “Girdle of Verity,” as it 
came to be called, the man was able to 
take such notes of the sermon that on 
returning home he could give all the heads 
and quote all the various texts mentioned 
in it—and the preachers of the day were 
great in quotation. 

And what is Memory? Briefly it may 
be defined as the impression of the past in 
the form of latent images in the mind. 
It is a consciousness apart from the actual 
consciousness of the present. It is a 
cerebral record of past experiences, which 
is more or less quickened by the environ- 
ment of the moment. The possession of 
perfect memory implies perfect sanity ; for, 
with the insane, memory is always distorted 
or disturbed, if it be not wholly lost. 

What we call absent-mindedness is tem- 
porary suspension of the faculty of memory. 
The mind, intent upon some present 
thought, obliterates or obscures the record 
of the past. We may even regard it asa 
temporary and partial form of insanity; and 
if we find absent-mindedness most common 
with persons of great mental powers, we 
may accept the fact as another illustration 
of the near alliance between great genius 
and madness, Certain it is that Bruyére’s 
“Absent Man” was no mere creature of 
fertile imagination. The original is said 
to have been the Count de Brancas, of 
whom a curious story is related, 

One day he was reading by the fire in 
his study, when the nurse brought him a 
child newly-born to him. The Count threw 
away the book, and took the child on his 
knee to play with <i. By-and-by, a visitor 
was announced, aad the Count, forgetting 
all about the child, snd remembering only 
that he had been reading a book, threw 
the poor infant carelessly on to the table. 
— a mercy he didn’t throw it into the 

re | 

It is recorded of La Fontaine, noted for 
his absent-mindedness, that he once at- 
tended the funeral of one of his most inti- 
mate friends, and shortly afterwards called 
to visit that friend. When reminded by 
the astonished servant of the recent death, 
he was at firat terribly shocked, and then 
remarked : “True; of course, I recollect 
now I went to his funeral.” 

To come back to memory, however, we 





may find a more scientific definition. It is 
the faculty which the psychical organism 
has of reviving as a mental representation 
an impression of sense formerly experienced, 
It is combined with imagination, and it is 
the common source of reproduction and 
recollection. But recollection must have 
also recognition to become memory. How, 
then, is it that we only remember some of 
our past experiences, thoughts, observa- 
tions, impressions, and general mental 
pictures? If memory is only reproduction 
and recollection, why does it not reflect 
everything which has flitted across the 
brain in the past? Because the faculty of 
memory is also associated with the faculty 
of will. 

Schopenhauer states the matter thus: 
“If we consider the thing deeply, we shall 
arrive at the result that memory in general 
needs the support of a will, as of a point of 
attachment, or rather of a thread on which 
the memories are strung, and which holds 
them together; or that the will is the 
ground to which individual memories 
cleave, and without which they could not 
endure, and that, therefore, for a merely 
knowing, quite will-less being, memory 
cannot be conceived.” 

More recent writers, in the light of 
evolution, and moved by various scientific 
theories, have questioned, qualified, ex- 
tended, and amplified Schopenhauer’s defi- 
nition; but it is quite sufficient for our 
purpose, What we want now to do, is 
merely to trace some phenomena of 
memory. 

And first, what is the operation of the 
memory in sleep? It is common to think 
of sleep as forgetfulness—more or less 
blissful; but forgetting is of two kinds: 
it may be either partial, with the pos- 
sibility of reproduction without recollec- 
tion, or complete, when neither repro- 
duction nor recollection will revive the 
impression. And it is a remarkable fact 
that we often recall in our sleep that which 
we have forgotten in our waking moments, 

A curious instance of memory in sleep 
is related by a French writer on Dreams. 
He says he once saw in a dream a number 
of men passing out from a feast. He ob- 
served them all very attentively, and the 
face of one struck him so much, that he 
remembered it after waking. Exercising 
his thoughts as to where he had seen the 
face before, he at last recollected having 
seen it some days previously in a book of 
fashions, which he had carelessly glanced 
at and cast aside. 
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The same writer tells that, another time, 
he saw in a dream a fair young lady in 
company with his own sister. He thought 
he knew her; but on awaking, with the 
imago still in his mental visage, he could 
not recollect her. Falling asleep again, 
almost immediately, the same lady reap- 
peared, and he recollected in his sleep that 
he had not recollected her when awake ! 
Surprised, even in his dream, at this, he 
went up to the lady and asked where he 
had had the pleasure of making her ac- 
quaintance. She at once reminded him 
by naming a watering-place where they 
had met; and the whole circumstance came 
back to him in his sleep, and remained in 
his memory when he awoke again. 

Reichenbach, a German writer on 
mental phenomena, says : 

“ Waking, I cannot with whatever effort 
recall the features of my wife, who died 
some twenty years ago; but, if I think of 
her in dream, and her image is repre- 
sented, I get the same with such accuracy 
that I have again before me every expres- 
sion of her fine features in all their 
loveliness.” 

And Reichenbach’s experience, we 
venture to think, is by no means excep- 
tional. The present writer has certainly 
had vivid dream-images of long-departed 
friends, whose features he can hardly 
recall when awake, and, doubtless, many 
of our readers have had similar ex- 
pericnces, 

Fichte, a German psychologist, mentions 
the case of a musician, a good composer, 
who once omiited to note down a melcdy 
which occurred to him. Afterwards, he 
could not recall it ; but later, he recollected 
it in dream, with full harmony and ac- 
companiment, and on waking, was able to 
retain it until he wrote it down. 

There seems to be practically no limit 
to the reach of dream-memory into the 
past, for the scenes of early childhood are 
frequently reproduced in the very aged. 
We quote the following example from the 
Baron du Prel, author of ‘‘ The Philosophy 
of Mysticism :” 

“A friend of Maury’s had been brought 
up at Montbrison, Five-and-twenty years 
later he proposed a visit to the scene of 
his childhood. The night before the 
journey he was transported in dream to 
Montbrison, and he was there met by a 
gentleman who introduced himself as 
H, T., and as a friend of his father’s, As 
a child he had seen this person, but recol- 
lected no more about him than the name. 





Now, when he actually got to Montbrison, 
he was much astonished to meet there the 
gentleman he had seen in the dream, 
whose features, however, were somewhat 
altered.” 

This latter circumstance shows that this 
dream - figure was merely a recollection 
from youth. 

There are endless stories of the hiding. 
places of missing deeds, and so forth, 
being revealed in dreams. Let us take 
one as typical. 

A landed proprietor in England was in- 
volved in a lawsuit in consequence of a 
claim upon his father’s extate, which he 
was firmly convinced had been diecharged. 
Judgement, however, was about to go 
against him, as no voucher could be found, 
But one night, in dream, his father ap- 
peared to him, and said that the papers 
relating to this affair had been placed in 
the hands of a solicitor he had not gene- 
rally employed, but who happened to be 
engased for this particular business. In 
the dream the father said that if this 
person had forgotten a matter which was 
already rather old, he would be reminded 
of it by the mention of a Portuguese gold 
coin, concerning the value of which there 
was a dispute at the time. The dream 
was curiously verified, as the solicitor only 
did recollect the circumstance on mention 
of the gold coin. He was then able to 
produce the missing papers, and the son 
gained the suit after al). 

Now, a dream of this kind is only 
explainable in one way. The son had 
either been presint at the interview, or 
had been made acquainted with the cir. 
cumstance by his father in the lifetime of 
the latter. Then he had forgotten all 
about it, until “latent memory” was 
awakened in this happy manner in sleep. 

Both Plato and Aristotle have noted 
that in old age the recollections of child- 
hood are renewed ; and it is recorded of 
Kant, that, in his old age, when general 
memory was decayed and infirm, he had 
vivid recollections of his youth. 

Du Prel tells of an old man, at Got- 
tingen, seventy-six years of age, who only 
knew his wife and children for the day if 
they were pointed out to him in the morn- 
ing; but bad each day to be reminded 
who they were, Yet, at the same time he 
could sing all the songs of his childhocd, 
and narrate the incidents of his youth, 
although later events were completely for- 
gotten. 

Most of us, probably, have witnessed 
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some affecting instance of an aged person 
living in the scenes of the long-past, with 
a mind almost blank to the present. This 
is latent memory reawakened, but with 

owers of consciousness limited by an 
enfeebled brain. 

Sir Astley Cooper gives an account of a 
remarkable instance of cerebral eccentricity. 
A soldier who had been wounded in the 
head fell into a long stupefaction, until he 
was restored to speech by an operation in 
the hospital. But when he did speak it 
was in an unknown tongue, which none 
about him could understand. By-and-by 
a Welshwoman was brought into the 
hospital, and she at once recognised the 
language of the sick soldier as her own 
tongue. He had not been in Wales for 
thirty years, yet he now spoke his long- 
forgotten language fluently, and could, in 
fact, not recollect any other. And, strange 
to say, when completely recovered, the 
English came back to him, and the Welsh 
was once more forgotten. 

Dr. Carpenter tells of another case 
almost as remarkable. A man who had 


left Wales in his childhood, had so entirely 
forgotten his native tongue that he could 
not even understand his compatriots when 


they visited him. But during an attack of 
fever, this same man, after sixty years 
forgetting, spoke in delirium continuously 
in Welsh. On recovering health he again 
lost the language. 

Even at the very entrance of the 
“Valley of the Shadow,” the memory 
plays strange tricks. Goethe told Ecker- 
mann that he once knew an old man who 
in his very last moments began to recite 
beautiful Greek sentences. These he had 
been made, as a boy, to learn by heart for 
a special purpose; but for fifty years had 
not uttered them. They were there in his 
memory, though, all the same, and some 
unexplainable cerebral action suddenly 
gave them form and expression. 

A dying peasant was heard by Doctor 
Steinbeck to pray in Greek and Hebrew, 
Questioned about it when conscious, he 
said that as a boy he had often heard the 
parish priest use the same words, without 
knowing what they meant. 

As illustrating phenomena of memory 
of another sort, we may recall the case of 
Linnzeus, who, in the decay of his memory 
in old age, was delighted by the reading 
of his own works without recognising 
them. Not to go so far away, there is the 
experience of Sir Walter Scott as related 
by Lockhart. “The Bride of Lammer- 





moor” was composed and published while 
Scott was confined to a sick bed; and he 
assured Ballantyne that when it was first 
put into his hands in a complete shape, he 
did not recollect one single incident, cha- 
racter, or conversation it contained. He 
recollected all the incidents of the 
story upon which the romance was founded, 
but “he literally recollected nothing else ; 
not a single character woven by the 
romancer ; not one of the many scenes and 
points of humour, nor anything with which 
he was connected as the writer of the 
work.” 

A still more remarkable case of lapse 
of memory in another way is related by 
Doctor Pritchard. A man was engaged 
in splitting wood with a mallet and wedge. 
Previous to going home in the evening he 
hid his tools in a hollow tree, and told 
his sons at night to go for them in the 
morning. But the same night he became 
insane. Several years afterwards his 
reason returned as suddenly ; and his first 
question was whether his sons had brought 
home the tools, They told him they had 
not been able to find them, whereupon he 
rose, went to the field where he had been 
working years before, and took out of their 
hiding-place all that was left of the tools— 
the iron parts, for the wood had mouldered 
away. 

Other phenomena of memory are illus- 
trated in the two following cases. 

A soldier, during a drinking bout, lost 
an article belonging to an officer, with 
which he was entrusted. He did not even 
know where to look for it; but, during 
his next drinking bout, recollection re- 
turned, and he found the missing object. 
A porter, once, when drunk, delivered a 
parcel at the wrong house, and, when 
sober, forgot where he had left it. But 
getting drunk again, he remembered the 
circumstances and recovered the parcel. 

It is worth noting, too, that De Quincey 
in his “Confessions” says, that when 
under the influence of opium, scenes of his 
childhood appeared which he had so com- 
pletely forgotten that, when sober, he 
would not have recognised them as be- 
longing to his own past at all. Yet they 
were actual recollections and _ repro- 
ductions. 

It is computed, by scientists, that, 
since one-third of a second suffices to 
produce an “impression,” in one hun- 
dred years a man must have collected, 
in his brain, nine thousand four hundred 
and sixty-seven millions two hundred 
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and eighty thousand copies of impressions ; 
or, if we take off one-third of the time for 
sleep, six thousand three hundred and 
eleven millions five hundred and twenty 
thousand. This would give three thousand 
one hundred and fifty-five millions seven 
hundred and sixty thousand separate 
waking impressions to the man who lives 
to the age oi fifty. Allowing a weight of 
four pounds to the brain, and deducting 
one-fourth for blood and vessels and an- 
other fourth for external integument, it 
is further computed that each grain of 
brain-substance must contain two hundred 
and five thousand five hundred and forty- 
two traces or impressions, 

Whatever impression the reader may 
derive from these figures, he must at least 
feel that there is a great deal yet to be 
learned about ihe faculty of memory. 

Let us conclude with a brief quotation 
from that eminent physiologist, Doctor 
Maudsley : 

“The remarkable memories of certain 
idiots, who, utterly destitute of intelli- 
gence, will repeat the longest stories with 
the greatest accuracy, testify to unconscious 
cerebral action ; and the way in which the 
excitement of a great sorrow, or some other 
cause, as the last flicker of departing life, 
will sometimes call forth in idiots mani- 
festations of mind of which they always 
seemed incapable, renders it certain that 
much is unconsciously taken up by them, 
which cannot be uttered, but which leaves 
its relics in the mind. ,. The lunatic 
sometimes reverts, in his ravings, to scenes 
and events of which, in his sound senses, 
he has no memory; the fever -stricken 
patient may give out passages in a language 
which he understands not, but which he 
has accidentally heard ; a dream of being 
at school again brings back with painful 
vividness the school feelings; and before 
him who is drowning, every event of his 
life seems to flash in one moment of strange 
and vivid consciousness.” 





PIGMIES. 





THE ancient belief in the existence of a 
nation of Pigmies has been partly verified 
in modern times, for we may certainly 
class the Laps and the Esquimavx as be- 
longing to a dwarfish race. 

The stunted Bushmen of Southern 
Africa are now rivalled by the waspish 
imps discovered, to his cost, by the 
intrepid Stanley in the dismal forests 








through which he struggled to join Emin 
Pasha. A “venomous, cowardly, and 
thievish race, very expert with the arrow,” 
adepts also at poisoning their weapons, 
and more than suspected of cannibalism ; 
such an unattractive description will be 
likely to cause future travellers to give 
them a wide berth. 

Bat these tribal homunculi are not so 
interesting a subject for consideration as 
the various dwarfs who have been noted 
in the world’s history as being far below 
the ordinary stature of their fellow-men. 
These diminutive freaks of Nature have 
been generally stigmatised as malicious, 
mischievous, and untrustworthy, though 
capable of deep affection, as instanced in 
literature by the Black Dwarf of Sir 
Walter Scott, and Victor Hago’s Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame. But these are 
rather examples of deformity combined 
with great bodily strength. The true 
human dwarf is proportionate throughout, 
though, perhaps, attaining only half the 
average height. 

Although giants are frequently men- 
tioned in the Bible, there is only one 
reference to “a dwarf,” occurring in 
Leviticus, twenty - first chapter, verse 
twenty. In the New Testament it is told 
of Zaccheus, the rich publican, that “ he was 
little of stature,” and we also fiad that, 
like many other little men, he worked his 
way to the front. 

In Wierix’s Bible of 1594, there is an 
engraving representing the feast of Dives, 
with Lazarus at the gate. In the banquet- 
ing room is depicted a dwarf, evidently 
contributing to the merriment of the com- 
pany. This was probably due toa custom 
among persons of rank in the sixteenth 
century, rather than to the artist’s concep: 
tion of the surroundings of Dives, for the 
pictures and engravings of that period 
abound in anachronisms. It is quite pos- 
sible, however, that the rich man could 
number a dwarf among his train, for it 
was a practice in the East, from the 
eatliest times, for great personages to 
possess one of these little men as jester or 
as @ curiosity. 

The Egyptians had the same caprice, 
three thousand five hundred years ago, as 
is shown by the imperishable pictures 
they have left. 

The Romans were passionately fond of 
dwarfs ; so much so that they made them 
an object of commerce, and, as a conse- 
quence, in order to supply an ever ready 
market, the dealers invented cruel and 
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artificial methods of checking the growth 
of infants by squeezing them in boxes, or 
by using tight bandages. 

Julia, the niece of Augustus, had a little 
attendant named Sonopas, or Coropas, to 
whom she was much attached. He wasa 
little over two feet in height ; Andromeda, 
a freed maid of Julia, was little more. 
Even less than these was Lucius, whom 
Augustus exhibited in one of his plays, It 
is stated that he weighed only seventeen 
pounds, although he had a strong voice, 

Pliny mentions two knights of Rome— 
Marius Maximus and Marcus Tullius— 
who were barely three feet high. 

Dolabella, one of Julius Czsar’s lieu- 
tenants, though not exactly a dwarf, was 
sq, diminutive that, on one occasion at 
least, the jocular enquiry was made as to 
who had tied him so cleverly to his sword. 

Pepin, the first of the French Carlo- 
vingian kings, has been described as ‘‘ one 
of the greatest and most prudent monarchs 
that ever sat on the throne of France.” 
He was, physically, most diminutive, but, 
at the same time, stronger than most men. 
A story is told of his leaping into the 
arena to separate a lion and a bull, and 
slaying them both, a feat which none of his 
nobles dared attempt. His small stature 
earned for him the surname of “le Bref.” 
He died in the year 768, the reins of 
government passing into the equally able 
hands of his sop, Charlemagne, 

Anotherdwarfish monarch was Uladislaus 
Cubitalis, a King of Poland in the four- 
teenth century, of whom history relates 
that he fought more battles and obtained 
greater victories than any of his full-sized 
predecessors. 

Most people have read of the famous 
dwarf of Charles the First’s time, Jeffery 
Hudson, who was reputed to be the 
smallest man ever known, and who was, 
curiously enough, born in England’s 
smallest county, Rutlandshire ; on whom 
Sir William Davenant wrote a satirical 
poem entitled ‘ Jeffreidos,” celebrating 
Jeffery’s encounter with a turkey - cock. 
The story of his life tells how he was twice 
taken by pirates ; and how he was terribly 
affronted by one Crofts, his antagonist in 
4 duel, coming on the field armed with a 
squirt, at which 

A larger portion of heroic fire, 

Did his small limbs and little breast inspire ; 
and in a consequent duel on horseback 
with pistols, he slew the jocular gentleman 
at the first fire. 

Hudson commenced life in the service 





of the Duke of Buckingham, who, when 
visited by King Charles and his Queen, 
caused little Jeffery to be served up at 
table in a cold pie which the Duchess pre- 
sented to the Queen. From that time he 
was kept by Henrietta as her own dwarf, 
and in that capacity afforded much enter- 
tainment at Court. One of the chief tor- 
mentors of his early days was the King’s 
porter, a man of gigantic proportions. At 
one of the Court masques the latter drew 
from one pocket a loaf of bread, and from 
the other pulled Jeffery, to the surprise 
and merriment of the gay company. This 
ill-assorted pair were long remembered by 
a stone bas-relief in the wall of a house on 
the north side of Newgate Street, near 
Bagnio Court. This notable dwarf is in- 
troduced by Sir Walter Scott in “ Peveril 
of the Peak.” In after life he attained 
the distinction, somewhat liberally con- 
ferred in those days, of political imprison- 
ment, ending his days in confinement at 
the Gate House, Westminster, in 1682, 
aged sixty-three years, There was a 
curious feature in connection with the 
growth of Hudson. At the age of eight he 
had attained a height of only eighteen 
inches, at which he kept until he reached 
thirty years of age, after which he quickly 
grew to more than double that height, 
eventually stopping at three feet nine 
inches. 

Also attached to the Court of Charles 
the First was another dwarf named 
Richard Gibson, originally page to a lady 
of Mortlake, who, discovering his bent for 
painting, had him carefully instructed. 
He followed Sir Peter Lely’s style, and 
made excellent copies of his portraits, 
Charles the First made him a page of the 
back-stuirs; and when Gibson married 
Anne Shepherd, another dwarf, the kingly 
presence graced the occasion. This event 
was celebrated by Waller in a poem 
entitled “The Marriage of the Dwarfs.” 

Sir Peter Lely painted the happy pair 
life-size; both appearing of an equal 
stature of about three feet ten inches, 
In after years Gibson was chosen to 
instruct the Princesses, Mary and Anne, in 
drawing and painting. He had nine 
children ; five arriving at maturity. These 
were well-proportioned and of average 
height. He certainly lived a more peacetal 
and useful life than his contemporary 
Hudson, who was the go-between in many 
of the petty intrigues of the period. 

This pigmy painter died in his seventy- 
fifth year; and his wife, having survived 
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him nearly twenty years, died in 1709, 
aged eighty-nine. In this instance short- 
ness of stature was certainly compensated 
by length of days. 

In 1674 there was born in Germany a 
dwarf named Matthew Buchinger, who 
had neither hands, feet, nor legs, He 
had, however, two curious excrescences 
growing from the shoulder blades, which 
more resembled the fins of a fish than the 
arms of aman. Notwithstanding this, he 
could write well, and performed many 
queer and active tricks. In 1717 
Buchinger was exhibited in London, being 
then only twenty-nine inches high. He 
was patronised by George the First and 
most of the Royal Family, before whom he 
played on several musical instruments, and 
exhibited his skill at skittles, cards, and 
other games. This extraordinary dwarf 
actually married four times, and had 
eleven children in all. Several specimens 


of Buchinger’s handwriting still exist 
among the Harleian Manuscripts. 

It is recorded that, in 1710, Peter the 
Great celebrated with much pomp and 
ceremony the marriage of two dwarfs 
at Saint Petersburg. 


He commanded all 
dwarfs, both male and female, residing 
within two hundred miles of his capital, 
to be present at the event; and for their 
convenience supplied carriages, each of 
which would contain a dozen or so of the 
diminutive guests. The whole company 
of dwarfs numbered seventy, bésides the 
bride and bridegroom, who were very 
richly dressed. Everything provided for 
the miniature assemblage was suitable in 
size. An elaborate banquet was followed 
by a ball, which was opened, of course, by 
the newly-wedded pair with a minuet, the 
dancing being gaily continued for a con- 
siderable time by the Liliputian company. 

Russia, it would seem, was a country happy 
in the possession of a goodly stock of dwarfs, 
for Porter, an old traveller, relates in his 
journeyings in Russia and Sweden, early 
this century, that in the former country, 
there was scarcely a nobleman who did 
not possess one or more of the native 
pigmies. 

“Taking them as a whole,” he says, 
“they are compact, and even pretty little 
beings, and no idea can be formed of them 
from the clumsy, deformed dwarfs which 
are exhibited at English fairs.” 

In the “Spectator” of 1712, an amusing 
letter is printed from a showman, referring 
to the exhibition, in London, of a little 
black man, his equally diminutive wife, 





and a miniature “Turkey” horse. These 
are described as the smallest man, woman, 
and horse ever seen in the world. The 
man, it appears, was distinguished by the 
title of “ The Biack Prince ;” he was thirty. 
six inches in height and thirty-two years 
of age ; while his spouse, who was of the 
same height and age, was popularly known 
as the “Fairy Queen.” The horse, which 
was kept in a small box, was not more 
than twenty-four inches high, and about 
twelve years of age. 

There is an account in the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine” of 1735, of the arrival in Lon- 
don of a dwarf from France, measuring 
only twenty-one inches, who 

At Court a wonder great was shewn, 
Where he, tho’ only forty-six, 
Performed twenty childish tricks. 

One of the most celebrated of the 
dwarfs that have left a name in the history 
of curiosities, is, perhaps, Joseph Borow- 
laski, better known as “Joujou.” He was 
born in 1739, and died at the great age of 
ninety-eight. In 1783 he visited England, 
where he created some sensation. ‘ Jou- 
jou” possessed good capabilities, and was 
considered very smart at repaitee, On 
one occasion, when questioned by a very 
stout and rather vulgar lady as to what 
religion he professed, he replied that he 
was a Roman Catholic. Upon which she 
told him there was, she feared, no hope of 
his going to heaven. He reminded her that 
the Scriptures said that the gate to heaven 
was narrow, and, therefore, he hoped that 
he had more chance than she had, glancing 
slyly, at the same time, at her broad and 
bulky proportions, 

*‘ Joujou” wrote his “ Reminiscences,” 
and gives a good illustration of the iras- 
cible nature of dwarfs in general, as ex- 
hibited in Bébé, a famous dwarf of the 
King of Poland. He relates that, whilst 
visiting the Polish Court, the King took 
much notice of him, which caused Bé'é to 
show signs of the greatest jealousy and 
hatred, and, in the end, to attempt to push 
“Joujou” into the fire—an offence for 
which Bébé was duly punished. Bébé, 
unlike his contemporary, died at the early 
age of twenty-three, and was only thirty- 
three inches in height at the time of his 
death. At his birth he measured eight 
inches, and, when baptised, was so small 
as to be presented ona plate. Although 
of a very passionate nature, it is said that 
he was a great favourite with the King. 

In 1740 there was in London a Persian 
dwarf forty-five years of age, and three 
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feet eight inches in eight. He is stated to 
have delighted “the nobility and gentry of 
Europe” with his wonderful performance 
in carrying on each arm the largest men 
amongst the spectators. 

Still another dwarf was exhibited in 
1751, this time a native of Glamorgan- 
shire, who in his fifteenth year was only 
thirty inches high, and weighed only 
twelve pounds, but who is described as being 
“very proportionable.” 

Hone gives an account of a little man 
hailing from Norfolk, a county more famous 
for giants than for dwarfs, much to the 
credit of its dumplings. This particularly 
small ‘ dumpling,” John Coan, was thirty- 
eight inches high at twenty-three years of 
age, and weighed only thirty-four pounds. 
He is described as being perfectly straight, 
of good complexion, and having a sprightly 
temper. He could sing tolerably well, 


and gained great applause by his exact 
imitation of the crowing of a cock. 

The “Gentleman’s Magaz'ne” of 1813 
notifies the sudden death of a curious 
little man known as Crutchy Jack, Taough 
not more than three feet in height, he was 
the father of eight fine, robust children. 


His head was of such a sizo as to be out of 
all proportion to his small body; bat 
irregular as was his conformation, his con- 
stitution was sound; for Crutchy Jack 
lived beyond three-score years. His wife 
and four children survived him. 

Many have perhaps heard or read of the 
remarkable Scottish dwarf, named Ritchie, 
upon whose character Sir Walter Scott is 
said to have founded his story of the 
“Black Dwarf.” Ritchie took up his 
abode early in the present century in 
Peebleshire, where he built with his own 
hands a small but very strong cottage. 
He was possessed of enormous strength ; 
and his skull was of such thickness that he 
could with ease strike it through the 
panel of a door without feeliog any ill 
effect. He had a horrible laugh, which 
was compared to the cry of a screech-owl. 
He was of a most irritable temper ; and, as 
may be imagined, his habits were most 
singular and eccentric. 

In 1825, a female dwarf went the round 
of the English fairs. She was described 
a8 being thirty-one inches in height and 
twenty-two years of age, though the show- 
man’s title for her was “the little old 
woman of Bagdad.” 

Richebourg, a celebrated French dwarf, 
only twenty-three and a half inches high, 
died in the Rue du Four, Saint Germain, 





in 1858, aged ninety. When young, he 
was in the service of the Dachesse 
d’Orleans, mother of King Louis Philippe ; 
but, though he held the title of “ butler,” 
he performed none of the duties of that 
office. After the Revolution broke out, his 
period of usefulness began. He was em- 
ployed to convey despatches abroad, and, 
for that purpose, was dressed as a baby, 
the papers being concealed in his cap, and 
a nurse being made to carry him. Durin 
the last twenty-five years of his life he 
lived in the Rue du Four, and never went 
out. He disliked strangers, and was 
alarmed when he heard the voice of one; 
but in his own family he was very lively 
and cheerful, often narrating, with much 
glee, his adventures as the baby letter- 
carrier evading the jealous watchfulness of 
the Republican frontier-guards, For his 
services in this capacity the Orleans family 
allowed him a pension of three thousand 
francs. 

Another representative of Liliput—little 
known, perhaps, to the general public, 
owivg to his never having been publicly 
exhibited, but of some celebrity in official 
circles—was Goorge Trout, a messenger of 
the House of Commons, who died about 
the year 1840. Trout—familiarly known 
as “the dwarf”—was barely a yard high, 
and had very short arms and legs, but an 
enormous head. He was a very well- 
known character in Westminster Hall, 
where he was employed by Members of 
the House to carry papers aud messages to 
different parts of London, 

An account of human pigmies would be 
incomplete without some reference to the 
most celebrated of all modern dwarfs, 
whose fizure will be well remembered by 
many of the present day. 

Charles Stratton, better known as 
General Tom Thumb, was born ia Con- 
necticut in 1832. He was first exhibited 
by Barnum, in New York, where he be- 
came, for a time, the “lion” of the city. 
In 1844, when his height was only twenty- 
five inches, and his weight fifteen pounds, 
he came to England, where he was ex- 
hibited and visited the Queen, besides ap- 
pearing at the Princess’s Theatre in the 
character of Napoleon, gaining some fame 
as an actor. In the “ Illustrated London 
News ” of that year is to be found a sketch 
of the carriage he had built for himself by 
a firm of well-known carriage builders. 
This was drawn by a pair of tiny Shetland 
ponies, 

Having made a considerable fortune, he 
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went back to America, and there married 
another dwarf, a little lady not much 
taller than himself. Visiting England again 
in 1864, with his wife and two other 
dwarfs, “Commodore” Nutt and Minnie 
Warren, he again made a large fortune, 
— which he again retired to his native 
and. 

Owing to the success achieved by the 
little ‘ General,” exhibitions of mannikins 
have been rather numerous in recent years. 
Of these exhibits, an interesting pair, styled 
the “* Midgets,” have perhaps attracted the 
most attention; but, in these matter-of- 
fact days, nothing like the sensation of 
former years has been created. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
examples that dwarfs of all nations have 
been exhibited, and that generally their 
intellectual power is of no mean order. 
Moreover, we have plain evidence that 
dwarfish proportions by no means militate 
against longevity. 

Little men, perhaps, because of their 
fussy self-importance, have been satirised 
in Young’s line : 


Pigmies are pigmies still, though perched on Alps. 


Yet it is not too much to say, that in 
courage, wit, and influence on passing 
events, the dwarfs of history have shown 
themselves superior to the giants, who, to 
tell the truth, have rather acquired the 
character of being soft-hearted but thick- 
headed. Sportsmen, speaking of horses, 
sagely remark that ‘‘a good big ’un will 
beat a good little ’un ;” but our diminutive 
brethren may justly claim that, among 
men, the little ones are more often to the 
front than the sons of Anak. 





PORTSMOUTH anp 1trs DOCKYARD. 


NOTHING in the way of names of places 
seems more simple and descriptive than 
Portsmouth. There is the port, and the 
town at its mouth—and what more is 
wanted? Yet is the matter not altogether 
so straightforward as it appears. For, as 
a haven, the history of the place can be 
carried back to a period long before the 
Saxon tongue was spoken in the land 
There is reason to identify the place with 
Llongborth, where King Arthur fought 
one of his victorious battles against the 
invader, and the descriptive Celtic name 
of Porthmaur, or the big haven, might 
have easily been corrupted into the pre- 
sent designation of the town. But the 





matter is rendered still more doubtful 
from the fact, as recorded in the Saxon 
chronicle, that one Port, a Saxon chief, 
landed here, “and slew a very noble 
young British man,” and, apparently, so 
far made himself master of the shore as 
to occupy the old Roman fortress on the 
spit of land at the head of the harbour ; 
which henceforth bore his name, as Port- 
chester, a name which is still retained by 
the ruins of the old castle. There the 
matter must be left; but enough has been 
written to show that Portsmouth is no 
mere creation of modern times, but can 
boast of as high antiquity as any town of 
them all. 

No seafaring people could overlook the 
advantages of Portsmouth Haven, for which 
nature bas done so much. With the Isle 
of Wight as a permanent natural break- 
water and a splendid anchorage at Spit- 
head, we have a noble, landlocked basin, 
so favourably situated as to conflicting 
tidal currents, that the scour of the ebb 
is sufficient to keep the channel clear, 
And, while one after another of the har- 
bours of our south coast has been silted 
up by sand and beach, and flourishing 
medieval ports have become so many de- 
serted villages, Portsmouth has remained 
from age to age an excellent maritime 
station—whether for the light galleys of 
earlier times, or the ponderous ironclads of 
the present day. 

Danish sea-kings made a rendezvous of 
the haven, and drew up their war ships on 
the beach—which is now the Portsmouth 
Hard—the resort of seamen, crimps, and 
all manner of seafaring folk in later days. 
The Norman Kings were constantly land- 
ing and embarking from Portsmouth shore. 
And as for naval reviews, there has been 
a constant succession of these from the 
time when King Henry the First mustered 
his ships there, and appeared among them 
in Royal state. 

Such a muster there was under Edward 
the Third, when he sailed for the coast of 
Normandy, in 1346, an expedition which 
resulted in the great victory of Crécy, 
where the Black Prince won the achieve- 
ment and motto which ever since have 
belonged to the Princes of Wales. Here 
Henry the Fifth assembled a fleet which 
was destined for the relief of Harfleur— 
then besieged by the Constable of France. 
The fleet put to sea under the valiant 
Duke of Bedford, and, defeating the block- 
ading French squadron, compelled the Con- 
stable to raise the siege. 
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Hitherto, the strength of Portsmouth 
had rested chiefly on its natural advan- 
tages, Temporary sheds and buildings 
were raised along the shore, when a fleet 
was fitted out or an army embarked. The 
French had landed and burnt the place 
more than once, destroying timber and 
shipping, and sending the unhappy bur- 
gesses Of the little town flying to the 
woods and marshes, with their wives, and 
children, and belongings. But Edward 
the Fourth mustered there an army and 
fleet, in 1475, when he was engaged in a 
brief war with Louis the Eleventh of 
France, and is said to have reviewed an 
army of thirty thousand men on Southsea 
Common, and at the same time ordered 
the construction of forts and blockhouses 
to defend the harbour. When Leland 
visited the place, in 1540, he found ex- 
isting the forts which Edward had built, 
and which Richard the Third and Henry 
the Seventh had strengthened; with a 
great dock for ships, and ‘a mighty chain 
of yron,” that could be drawn across the 
entrance to the harbour. The town, such 


as it was, was protected by a mud wall. 
But, if the town had no great preten- 
sions in the way of churches and public 


buildings, and was only indifferently forti- 
fied, it was the home of hardy seamen 
and adventurous traders, who turned their 
hands indifferently to fighting. In recom- 
pense for aid in men and ships, Richard 
the lion-hearted had granted a charter of 
incorporation to the little town; and the 
flag of Portsmouth was borne among broils 
and fights with Easterlings and Cinque 
Ports men, as well as upon the coasts and 
tivers of France. Thus, when the French, 
in the reign of Richard the Second, landed 
at Portsmouth and burnt it, the town pre- 
sently fitted out a fleet for reprisals, which, 
putting the French ships to rout and cap- 
turing many of them, sailed up the Seine, 
plundering and burning on its way, and so 
returned in safety, with much profit and 
glory. 

These irregular expeditions, however, 
came to an end, as regular navies came 
into existence, composed of ships ex- 
pressly built for war, and chiefly manned 
by a general levy of all the seafaring 
men along the coast. There was no 
need of pressgangs then, the animosity 
against foreigners in general, and the 
love of fighting, which actuated the sea 
dogs of Old England, were sufficient in- 
ducement to rally all the able men of the 
coast to the King’s flag. Thus, when 





there was an alarm of invasion from 
France—in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
and AD. 1545—all the seamen from the 
west-country ports assembled at Ports- 
mouth to man the King’s fleet. 

Portsmouth had been considerably 
strengthened by Henry the Eighth, who 
had enlarged or rebuilt the tower of King 
Edward the Fourth, as well as the block- 
houses on the other side of the harbour. 
In the Privy Council records of 1536, 
appears the appointment of one John 
Ridley, page of the King’s long-bows, to 
be keeper of the tower and houses called 
le Bloke house and Bere house at Ports- 
mouth, vice Richard Palshid, deceased, 
with fees of twelvepence a day; and 
about the same date we have an inventory 
of ordnance stores which shows the curi- 
ously mixed description of arms then in 
use. Thus we have “In Portsmouth, 14 
cannons, demi-cannons, port-pieces, slings, 
and fowlers, In the tower at Portsmouth 
a brass piece of Venice making, 2 falcons, 
2 port-pieces, bows, strings, and arrows, 
bills, morris pikes, and archer stakes,” 
And as to the state of the navy at that 
date, we have a memorandum in the hand- 
writing of Cromwell—Wolsey’s late secre- 
tary and his successor in the King’s favour 
—recounting “the great things done by 
the King’s highness sythyn I came to his 
service,” and how he “new made the 
Mary Rosse, the Peter Powngarnerd, the 
Lion, the Katheryn Gulye, the Barke, the 
Mynyon, the Sweepstake. Woods beside 
Portsmouth ”—that is, a store of timber 
there—“ sufficient for the new making of 
the Harry Grace a Dew, and the gret 
Galyoe.” 

In the same year, 1536, there is a pay- 
ment for slates for the King’s storehouse 
at Portsmouth; these are from Purbeck 
quarries, and slabs of stone are evidently 
meant, such as were then often used for 
roofing. There is a charge, too, of four 
hundred pounds for Apparailing the King’s 
ships at Portsmouth, an item suggestive of 
the poet’s line— 


Her tackling rich and of apparel high. 


At this same time the Great Harry was 
in course of being newly made at Ports- 
mouth, and one of Cromwell’s agents 
writes that there is great need of money 
at Portsmouth, and that “before the 
Harry be hanged upon her shores she will 
cost £500.” 

It was then that Portsmouth began to 
be known as the key of England. And 
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there was sufficient necessity for all the 
activity that was displayed there, for the 
French fleet at that time had a decided 
preponderance in the Channel. In 1545 
matters came to a crisis; there was 
open war between the two countries ; and 
all along the Norman and Breton sea- 
board a strong fivet was being prepared 
for a decisive attack on England. Ports- 
mouth was to be the point attacked ; 
the King of England’s ships and all his 
naval stores were to be burned; after 
which the conquest of England, and the 
enrichment with her spoils of all who took 
part in the expedition, would follow in 
due course, 

The country was alive to the peril. The 
King in person came to Portsmouth to 
review the preparations for the naval 
battle impending. A strong camp was 
formed on Portsea Island and all available 
laud forces mustered there. By the end of 
June over a hundred sail were collected at 
Portsmouth with sixteen thousand seamen, 
nearly all from the western ports. Only a 
few old men and boys were left in the 
various fishing towns; but the women 
proved themselves men on this and on 
sundry other occasions, The women 
manned the fishing-boats, eight or nine of 
them in one boat, with only a boy or 
perhaps an old greybeard to handle the 
tiller. Sometimes the women would 
venture twenty miles or more to sea, and 
would be chased home by French privateers. 
And thus they gathered the harvest of the 
deep, and earned the daily bread of the 
community, while the men were standing 
to their guns on board the big ships. 

It was a stirring pageant when the King 
reviewed the whole gallant fleet. All the 
geutry of the West had come to join the 
fray. There were Berkeleys, Careys, 
Courtenays, Clintons, Seymours, vying 
with each other in the gallant equipment of 
their ships, and in the brilliance of their 
array. The King, passing along the line 
of ships, was received with general enthu- 
slasm, At night the watchword given 
went round from ship to ship; it was 
“God save the King,” and the reply was 
“Long to reign over us!” 

Westerly gales kept the French ships in 
port; but in July the fleet mustered at the 
mouth of the Seine and sailed with a 
favouring breeze for the English coast. 
After plundering and burning a little on 
the coast from Brighton westwards, the 
formidable Armada swept down upon the 
Solent with the object of destroying 





Portsmouth, and with it the naval power 
of England. 

King Henry had just reviewed his fleet, 
when news was brought from the Isle of 
Wight that the French were in full sight 
from the back of the island. At once the 
Royal camp was in commotion ; the batteries 
along the shore were manned ; captains 
and fighting men hastily embarked. It 
was evening before the enemy appeared in 
sight—a cloud of white sails, with a swarm 
of boats in advance taking soundings as 
they went, and directing the course of the 
flotilla. Rounding Saint Helen’s Point, on 
the other side of the strait, and coming 
slowly into position, the enemy anchored 
in a long line that stretched from Brading 
Haven to Ryde. It was a lovely, calm 
night, with faint, variable aire, and any- 
thing like a general engagement was im- 
practicable ; but fourteen of the lighter 
English ships worked their way out of the 
harbour, and engaged at long bowls with 
the enemy. And so night closed in, lit 
up by the flashes of distant and random 

uns. 

Day broke in perfect calm and tran- 
quillity, with hardly a ripple on the water. 
Sails hung drooping on the yards; flags 
and pennants were not stirred by the 
faintest breeze. The ships in harbour 
were cleared for action; the crews were 
ready and eager for the fray; but there 
lay the English ships immovable. The 
French were not so much at a loss 
Attached to their fleet were a number of 
swift galleys, with long sweeps, manned 
by convicts and desperadoes, and armed 
with guns of considerable power. These 
dashed forward, and running close to the 
harbour’s mouth, where the great English 
ships hung helplessly at their anchors, 
poured a destructive fire into the thick of 
them. The “Great Harry,” the pride of 
the English navy, hulled by several shots, 
was almost at the point of sinking ; the 
whole fleet seemed at the mercy of the 
enemy, to be pounded and sunk at their 
pleasure. 

But just in time a breezo sprang up—s 
breeze from off the land. The light, quick- 
sailing English frigates were soon in motivn, 
and dashing out in pursuit of the galleys, 
soon drove them to take shelter under the 


guns of their fleet. Then the big batile- 
ships got under weigh, and the action 


became general. One of the finest of the 
English ships was the “Mary Rose,’ 
with Sir George Carew for her Captain. 
She had cleared the harbour, and was 
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bearing down to share in the fight. 
Her ports were open, her guns run 
out, ready to open fire, when a 
sudden catspaw of wind caught the sails. 
The great wall-sided ship heeled over, her 
guns, which had not been properly secured, 
rolled over from one side to the other; 
she turned over and down she went 
with all her crew. The catastrophe, wit- 
nessed by the whole ficet, damped the 
spirits of the English. They hesitated to 
close with the overpowering force of the 
enemy. But the French, on their side, 
experienced a similar misfortune: their 
treasure ship, ‘‘La Maitresse,” containing 
the naval money chest, went down in deep 
water. A desultory kind of battle lasted 
all day long. At night, the French drew 
of. They had not suffered greater loss 
than the Englisb, but they had failed in 
their purpose. They found Portsmouth 
too hard a nut to crack. And when they 
landed on the Isle of Wight they did not 
fare much better, for the country people 
were all under arms, and resolute to defend 
their homesteads and villages. There was 


no glory to be obtained in such combats, 
and the French put to sea again, but soon 
snchored off the coast, the line of ships 


extending from Chichester Harbour mouth 
to Selsea Bill. 

Then the gallant captains of the English 
fleet took council of the old western sea- 
dogs, and it was determined to make an 
attempt to capture the enemy’s fleet or 
drive their ships ashore. The wind was 
favourable ; described as ‘a little gale of 
wind at plank west blown to a course and 
4 bonnet off.” But when all was ready for 
a night attack, news came that the French 
had sheered off and gone home to refit. 
They came back before long and attacked 
Seaford, which was one of the Cinquo 
Ports, but somewhat decayed even at that 
time, And then, what with bad weather, 
and shortness of provisions, and the crowded 
state of the ships, a pestilence broke out in 
the fleet, which caused the ships to dis- 
perse; and thus the most formidable 
armament which had yet been seen on the 
harrow seas came to an end. 

After this, we hear of no more foreign 
attempts on Portsmouth. The Spanish 
Armada sailed by, but far out at rea, and 
though Elizabeth strengthened the forts 
and repaired the town walls, yet the Royal 
favour was chiefly bestowed on the new 
establishment at Chatham, where the main 
strength of the Navy was now bestowed ; 
and during the two succeeding reigns 





Portsmouth was somewhat neglected for 
the rival establishments on the Thames 
and Medway. 

The Duke of Buckingham, indeed, was 
superintending the fitting out of an expe- 
dition to sail for La Rochelle, when he 
was stabbed by Felton, in a mean little 
inn, the site of which is still to be found 
in Portsmouth High Street. The gibbet 
upon which Felton’s body was hung in 
chains, just above high-water mark, stood 
as a sea-mark for many years, and a 
blackened stump of it long remained in 
existence, and appears in a view of Ports- 
mouth published with the ‘ Portsmouth 
Guide” of 1775. Whether the relic was 
regarded with veneration, or otherwise, by 
the people of Portsmouth, there is no 
evidence to show. 

In the Civil War Portsmouth cast 
in its lot on the side of the Parliament. 
The garrison, however, or sundry of its 
officers, were well affected to the King; 
and we hear of one Captain Wiles, who, 
sent forth for the defence of the King’s 
dominions, ‘‘did revolt to His Mejestie ;” 
and how “his souldiers did give him his 
due reward in slaying him.” And another 
pamphlet dilates on the same affair under 
the title of “An uprore at Portsmouth : 
an advertisement to halting Captains.” 

If the importance of Portsmouth declined 
during the Civil War and the Restoration, 
it increased mightily on the accession of 
William of Orange, and the commencement 
of vigorous hostilities egainst the French. 
From Portsmouth sailed Admiral Russel, 
in 1692, to join in the famous battle of La 
Hogue, which was fought under the eyes of 
King James, and in which he could not help 
admiring the prowess of his countrymen, 
fatal though it was to his own prospects. 
In the following year, William, in person, 
reviewed at Portsmouth the fleet of 
Admiral Rooke, which did not, however, 
do any great things thereafter, except to 
lose the Smyrna merchant-fleet, which it | 
had under convoy. <A few years later, 
however, the Admiral atoned for his mal- 
adroitness by laying hands on Gibraltar, 
which has ever since remained an English 
possession, At Portsmouth, too, mustered 
the fleet that, under Sir George Byng, was 
to guard the Channel against an expected 
attempt of the old Pretender to land in 
England, an attempt defeated by an attack 
of measles which the unlucky Stuart con- 
tracted at the wrong moment. 

Then we have plenty of work for Ports- 
mouth ; fleets sailing and coming-in, cruisers 
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fitted out and sent out to sea, and a fair 
number of privateers of all kinds. Anson 
sails for his voyage round the world. 
Admiral Hawke comes in with a long train 
of French prizes. Admiral Byng, the son 
of Sir George, comes in to be tried by 
a court-martial of all the captains of the 
fleet. He is condemned and shot, “ pour 
encourager les autres,” on board the 
“ Monarque,” which is presently wrecked 
on a Devonshire headland, and lost, 
with all hands. After this, Wolfe’s body, 
glorious from the Heights of Abrahan, is 
brought in with solemn reverence, And, 
after that, we have more Royal reviews. 

It is King George the Third who is now 
concerned. He sets out from Kew at an 
early hour in the morning, posting in his 
fine chariot with the six prancing horses. 
By noon the King is at Portsbridge, 
and welcomed with a salute of twenty- 
one guns. At Landport Gate there 
is a Royal salvo of two hundred and 
thirty-two guns, beyond which it would 
be hardly possible to go in the way 
of deafening powder-burning. Then the 
King sets forth in his Royal barge from the 
Dockyard, followed by a stately procession 
of barges and launches; the Admiralty 
Lords in Court uniform, the Admirals of 
the Fleet and the Captains thereof being 
all in attendance. The Fleet consisted of 
twenty ships of the line, two frigates, and 
three sloops. His Majesty sat down to an 
early dinner, for which his long drive had 
well prepared him, on board the “‘ Barfleur.” 

Next morning the King went back to 
Kew full of the “ highest approbation and 
utmost satisfaction” at all he had seen 
and done. 

By this time Portsmouth had assumed 
much of the appearance and character still 
familiar to us in Captain Marryat’s stories : 
a rather dirty town, with narrow streets 
swarming with sailors and their girls, 
Jews, crimps, clothes-dealers and out- 
fitters; with middies galore, and stout 
and rosy post-captains constantly arriving 
and departing in stage-coach or post- 
chaise. 

There were three “ elegant inns” resorted 
to by the naval officers: ‘“‘The George,” 
‘The Fountain,” and “The King’s Arms,” 
and a very good coffee-house on the grand 
parade called “The Crown.” Regular, 
and, for the period, rapid communication 
with London existed in 1775 by the 
** Flying Machine,” which left Portsmouth 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday nights 
for “The Spread Eagle and Cross Keys,” 





Gracechurch Street. On the alternate 
days there there was another machine 
from “The Blue Posts ”—afterwards the 
great resort of Marryat’s middies—which 
stopped at “The Golding Cross.” They 
there was the Portsmouth Waggon ali 
from “The Blue Posts,” for ‘The Whitg 
Hart ” and “ King’s Head ” in the Borough. 
and with that the Gosport Waggon to 
“ Bell Savage.” 

In a view of Portsmouth of the sama 
date, 1775, the general aspect of the place 
is not widely different from the present, 
There we have the Haslar Hospital, the 
Blockhouse Fort of King Harry’s days, the 
channel to Gosport, the Platform Battery, 
and the Magazine within the walls; then 
the Spur Battery and the King’s Bastion, 
the Governor’s house conspicuous among 
more lowly roofs; the Church and the 
Marine Barracks, with ravelins and bas. 
tions, land gates and water gates; and, 
beyond the masts and rigging, the frame. 
work of unfinished ships, the floating 
castles and stranded hulks scattered about 
the harbour and dockyard. 

At a closer view you may see the 
King’s Mill, worked by the tide, which 
flows into a huge basin, and is let out 
again by sluices, which drive the King’s 
water-wheel merrily enough, and so grind 
the corn which makes the biscuit for Jack 
to eat at sea. The gun wharf is ther 
much as it is now, and the ramparts, a 
beautiful elevated terrace walk, where 
cocked hats and tie-wigs are in loving con. 
verse with furbelows and feathers. 

With these we have “ a neat and regular 
theatre at the upper end of the High 
Street,” where the regular drama is played 
by their Majesties’ servants. A glance 
over the play-bills of the Theatre Royal, 
Portsmouth, for the year 1781, shows a 
varied and attractive bill of fare. One 
evening we may have the tragedy of 
“Venice Preserved,” with Mr. Barrymore 
as Jaffier; the next, perhaps, it is “The 
Beggars’ Opera,” with Staunton as Mae- 
heath. To follow, there will be some farce 
to please the nautical element in the 
gallery — ‘Thomas and Sally; or, the 
Sailor’s Return ;” or, perhaps, a hornpipe, 
by Mr. Everhard. Shakespeare takes 4 
turn with Sheridan or Goldsmith ; ‘“ The 
Merry Wives,” ‘‘ Richard the Third,” or 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” alternates with “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” and “ The School for 
Scandal.” Then we have “George Barn- 
well,” and ‘“ Douglas, a Tragedy,” and an 
“ Historical Play: Edward the Black 
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Prince,” no doubt with plenty of topical 
allusions to “ frog-eating Frenchmen,” and 
victories by land or sea. And we may 
fancy what thunders of execration or ap- 
plause, from Jack ashore, would greet 
“angus, a Commissary,” or the stirring 
ery of “ Rodney for ever.” 

About this time—in 1782, to be precise 
—occurred one of those catastrophes which 
make a strong impression on the popular 
imagination by reason of their unexpected- 
ness and completeness. Other accidents 
to Royal ships have occurred from time to 
time. There was the “‘Mary Rose,” it 
will be remembered, sunk in 1545, whose 
bones still lie fathoms deep in the sand, 
and from which relics in the shape of guns 
or munitions of war are still occasionally 
dredged up. Other disasters may have 
escaped notice in centuries not blessed 
with ubiquitous newspaper correspondents. 

Bat in 1703—not long after Benbow 
had died fighting “on his stumps”—the 
“Newcastle ” line-of-battle ship foundered 
at her anchors at Spithead. Again, in 
1711, the “ Edgar,” seventy-four guns, 
juss home from Canada, blew up in 
harbour, with eight hundred men on 
board, nearly all of whom perished. But 
the loss of the “Royal George” came 
upon people in an impressionable mood, 
and, finding a poet to record it, his 
homely lines were soon in everybody’s 
mouth, and children without end have 
learnt them by heart. 

The “ Royal George ” was lying quietly at 
anchor off Spithead, after a spell of foreign 
service ; there were fiddles going between 
decks, and Moll and Sue were there, with 
bumboat-women, and all kinds of visitors 
from the shore. The Admiral was in the 
cabin writing, and the officers were calmly 
watching the operations of the workmen 
from the Dockyard, who, to clean the 
ship’s copper sheathing, 

Had made the vessel heel 
And laid her on her side. 
Just then a puff of wind came from off 
shore ; the ports were open, the guns not 
properly secured, 
Down went the ‘‘ Royal George,” 
With all her crew complete. 
Not every soul perished, however. A 
captain and a lieutenant swam ashore, 
and a midshipman was also saved, with 
one or two seamen. The captain, seeing 
the ship going down with a swirl, seized 
young Pierce, the middy, by the waist- 
band and flung him into the sea, free of 
the vortex of the sinking ship. The boy 








could not swim a stroke, but a sailor 
helped him to keep afloat, and then to 
the main shrouds; for when the ship 
settled, her top-masts were still above 
water. A sheep, too, swam ashore, with 
an infant holding on to the fleece. But 
all the rest perished—the eight hundred 
of crew and officers, and many who -were 
not rated on the ship’s books. 

The line-of-battle ship “Boyne” took 
fire, in 1795, at her moorings at Spit- 
head. Officers and crew escaped by the 
boats sent to their assistance, but the 
ship, drifting away, made for the harbour 
with the flood tide, and threatened de- 
struction to all the shipping. Fortu- 
nately she took the ground near the 
Castle, and her magazines blew up with 
a tremendous report that shook the town 
to its foundations, 

As a set-off to these disasters, we have 
the triumphant home-coming of Lord 
Howe, in 1794, after his victory of the 
first of June, with a string of six line-of- 
battle ships as prizes. Again, we have 
Jervis landing after the victory of Saint 
Vincent, in 1797; and from that time a 
whole crop of victories and naval tri- 
umphs—the great Nelson being now upon 
the scene. Then, in 1803, Lord Nelson 
hoists his flag at Portsmouth and is 
busy about the preparations there; and 
in 1805 he embarks on board the “ Victory” 
from Southsea beach, amid a crowd of 
enthusiastic spectators. And then, a little 
while, and the ‘‘ Victory ” came home again, 
with the body of the hero on board, And 
the good ship has lain at anchor in the 
harbour there ever since, as a kind of 
floating memorial of the greatest sailor of 
our fathers’, or any other days ; and people 
who visit Portsmouth make a point of 
going to see the old * Victory,” to tread the 
quarter-deck where Nelson fell, and to 
visit the dungeon-like hole among the 
great ship’s timbers, which was the “ cock- 
pit”—once devoted to the middies—where 
great Nelson died, 

Portsmouth, too, has seen camps and 
reviews on Southsea Common without 
number; the Allied Sovereigns, in 1814; 
George the Fourth embarking for Ireland, 
in 1821, Then, as pioneer of the great 
changes that are to transform the fleet 
and the system of naval warfare, comes 
the opening of the steam basin by Qaeen 
Victoria, in 1848. A few years later 
Napier sails for the Baltic, with the first 
steam war-vessels, and Victoria visits the 
fleet and wishes the seamen Godspeed. 
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Then we have a season of hard transitional 
work in the Dockyard, while the whole 
plant and appliances of a steam navy are 
being created. 

We were proud of our fine steam navy 
in 1867, when the Queen reviewed the 
fleet at Spithead, with the Sultan and 
Khedive as her guests, But everything 
has changed since then, and we are already 
wondering whether our huge ironclads are 
about to be superseded by some new type 
of fighting-machine, 





THE MEMOIR MANIA. 


Ir is a well-established fact that since 
the earliest dawn of what we may call 
the ‘‘reading era,” when books first came 
to be looked upon as necessities rather 
than luxuries, the reading public has been 
subject to manias, under the influence of 
which it has devoured one class of litera- 
ture almost to the exclusion of any other. 
At one time, for example, it read nothing 
but plays; later on, essays were the chief 
of its mental diet; while, during the first 
quarter of this century, incredible as it 
may now appear, it actually read poetry 
with apparent enjoyment. This was fol- 
lowed by the great novel-reading era which 
has lasted ever since. 

During the last few years, however, 
fiction—althovgh its popularity is by no 
means on the wane—has had a new and 
unexpected rival in the shape of the 
Memoir ; under which heading may be 
classed Biographies, Autobiographies, and 
Reminiscences. Now, we believe that in 
the case of each mania we have mentioned, 
contrary to the usual rules, the demand 
has been created by the supply. Shake- 
speare and Massinger, as afterwards Dry- 
den and Congreve, brought and kept the 
drama in fashion. Swift, Addison, and 
Steele caused the popularity of the essay ; 
Scott and the Lake Poets, that of poetry. 
Under the fostering care of Thackeray, 
Dickens, and George Eliot, fiction, which 
hitherto had been but a stunted plant, 
suddenly shot up like a kind of literary 
beanstalk, and, to follow out the simile, 
became the ladder by which many Jacks 
have climbed to fame and fortune. 

Now, until within the last ten or fifteen 
years, really popular Memoirs, those, that 
is, which were read and talked about by 
the general public, might almost have 
been counted on the fingers of one hand. 
With some few exceptions, the life ofa 





great man was looked upon as a tough, 
unattractive morsel, which, if bought, 
found a place among the histories and 
sermons in the most prominent, and least 
used, shelves of the library. 

‘We are inclined to think that the 
“boom” in Memoirs was started by 
Charles Greville. He was spitefal, per- 
sonal, a clever portrayer of character— 
from his own point of view—and spoke ill 
of persons in high places. The success of 
his first volume was instant and complete, 
as was that of its successors, although the 
third was scarcely spicy enough to suit the 
popular taste. ” 

Then appeared Carlyle’s Reminiscences, 
which were received with rapture by the 
public. People were delighted at dis. 
covering that the sage was a man of like 
passions with themselves, and certainly was 
afflicted with most of the ills that human 
nature is heir to. He, too, wrote witha 
sharp-pointed pen, dipped in gall ; and, best 
of all, he not only washed his dirty linen in 
public, but, so to speak, wrung it out and 
ironed it. 

Anthony Trollope’s ‘‘ Reminiscences,” 
as we all know, made another big success. 
True, he was not ill-natured ; but he made 
up for this want by taking his readers 
into his confidence, and telling them, 
almost to a penny, how much he earned 
and how he earned it, besides keeping 
them in a good humour with numerous 
anecdotes, 

Since his time, the fun has been 
growing fast and furious, Statesmen, 
Bishops, Judges, Generals, Actors, Artists, 
all have taken to pen and ink as naturally 
as ducks to water, and, for the most part, 
have met with a very flattering reception. 
The British public has swallowed them 
all—tough morsels as some of them were 
—and being blessed with an apparently 
ostrich-like digestion, asks for more, 

At the present time there seems to de 
no reason why any man over fifty, whose 
name has been before the public in any 
capacity whatever, should not publish his 
memoirs; and should not, if he proceed upon 
the principles laid down by those who have 
already obtained popularity in the same 
path, find a ready sale for them, during 
one season at least. 


It is, by this time, a sufficient well-es- 
tablished fact that a biography, however 
well written it may be, is generally heavier 
reading than an autobiography. As has 
been truly remarked, an author seldom 
fails to be readable when he is interested 
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in his subject, and in what subject is a 
man ever so deeply interested as in him- 
self? The art of editing a Life, on the 
other hand, is still in its infancy, and, con- 
sequently, we may perhaps be allowed to 
make a few suggestions for the benefit of the 
literary undertaker who nails together the 
shell which is to contain the (often wholly 
unrecognisable) remains of the dead man’s 
individuality. Too often, this task de- 
volves upon some blindly admiring friend 
or relation, who crams three thick volumes 
with a hotch-potch consisting of long let- 
ters which could scarcely have been in- 
teresting even to the recipients ; extracts 
from journals kept during Continental 
tours, and plainly copied from the “ Guide 
Books ;” minute accounts of stale political 
events—and what begins to stink, meta- 
phorically speaking, sooner than politics? 
—small-beer chronicles of house-keeping 
troubles, bilious attacks, and infantine bons 
mots. 

In spite of all this very minute informa- 
tion, we seldom get a true picture of the 
subject of a biography. This arises from 
the fact that the unfortunate biographer 
has to wade through such an enormous 
mass of material relating to his hero, that 
his mind is apt to get warped, and he 
becomes for the time being a harmless 
monomaniac; consequently he makes but 
a feeble attempt to edit the papers com- 
mitted to him, but publishes, wholesale, 
letters and journals which should have 
been privately disposed of to the family 
grocer,and which would have been correctly 
valued by that gentleman at one penny 
per pound, In these days when, thanks to 
the penny-post, the art of letter-writing, 
like the Tyrian dye and the Cremona 
varnish, has become one of the lost secrets 
of the world, the fewer specimens we are 
given of the epistolary craft the better we 
are pleased. 

The most fatal mistake made by the 
biographer, however, is that of clothing his 
hero with a garment of impossible per- 
fection, Not only is he ever kind to his 
virtues, but he is also stone-blind to his 
faults. Consequently we get the portrait 
of a creature, who, like the lover in an 
old-fashioned novel, loses all hold on our 
sympathies from the mere fact of his being 
“so uninterestingly good.” Of course, it 
is obvious enough that, in the matter of 
character-drawing, the biographer has a 
very difficult and delicate task, for he feels 
bound to attempt not only to satisfy the 
general public with a tolerably-recognisable 





portrait of his subject, but also to avoid 
wounding the susceptibilities of the dead 
man’s friends and relations. The usual 
result is a kind of Whistlerian study in 
rose-colour. 

In conclusion, we would draw attention 
to the excellent new departure made by 
the late Dean Burgon in his “ Lives of 
Twelve Good Men.” Here, in the space 
usually occupied by one biography, we 
have a dozen, and yet each is a life-like 
and highly-finished portrait. It seems to 
us that this idea might be further developed 
with advantage. Why should we not have 
the lives of “Twelve Bad Men ”—which 
would make the fortune of both author 
and publisher— ‘Twelve Clever Men,” 
“Twelve Dull, Unknown, and Utterly 
Uninteresting Men”—which would be no 
novelty—and so on, ad infinitum? We 
commend this suggestion to the favourable 
consideration of the biographer of the 
future. 


LOUIS DRAYCOTT. 
By MRS. R. 8S. pe COURCY LAFFAN., 
Author of “ Geofirey Stirling,” ete. ete. 


— 
CHAPTER II, WATCHING AND WAITING. 


Mr CANDYTUFT was a man of a very 
sympathetic nature; bat his sympathy 
somehow always made you feel like a cat 
whose fur is being rubbed up the wrong way. 
Instead of purring and feeling soothed and 
comforted, you wanted to spit and scratch, 

When he heard that Louis was lying 
dangerously ill in his rooms at the prison, 
Mr. Candytuft rashed to see us and tell 
us how deeply he felt for our anxiety. 

When he learned that Mazie and myself 
were spending half our time at the said 
prison, helping to watch over the sick 
bed, he patted my hand that he had just 
taken in adieu, shook his head, and said 
that, under the painful circumstances of 
the case, he was afraid people might think 
this proceeding on our part “rather odd.” 

I suid people were quite welcome to 
think what they pleased. I rather fancy 
I tossed my head; but of this I am not 
sure. At all events, I felt like tossing my 
head, and Mr, Candytuft certainly looked 
frightened. 

“If one is to be the slave of the opinions 
of others like that, Mr. Candytuft,” I 
added, severely, ‘one might as well be a 
Zulu at once — an ignorant, benighted 
Zulu,” 
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This I put in with a glance at a couple 
of assegais that hung cross-wise over the 
piano—souvenirs of the war, sent home by 
our precious Glennie. 

Mr. Candytuft looked calmly disap- 
proving. 

“Strong language, Miss Dacie; strong 
language,” he said, “ from one whom I have 
looked upon as the gentlest of my flock.” 

Still, you know, one old sheep will butt 
at another in defence of her lamb,” I 
replied—with a distinct toss this time— 
and, looking somewhat beaten, Mr. Candy- 
tuft took his departure. 

After the Vicar had gone, I set off to 
the prison. 

I was not surprised at Louis having 
broken down. Women can always bear 
more mental strain than men and for a 
longer time, because they do not repress 
all evidence of suffering so sternly. I 
was, indeed, in a manner, prepared 
for this breakdown, and not astonished 
that the last touch, added to the 
trials and troubles that surrounded Louis 
Draycott, had brought it about. For 


a man to find his life hampered and 
crippled by a woman who disgraced the 
name he gave her; to know that the 


life she had led must for ever stand be- 
tween them, and yet that the woman, who 
could be nothing to him any more, must 
for ever stand between him and the one 
who asked no dearer blessing than to be 
for ever by his side in weal or woe—all 
this was bad enough. But to think of the 
wife that once had been, coming to a cruel 
and shameful death; to feel that if he 
dared stretch out his hand and pluck the 
flower of happiness—he must needs cull it 
beneath the black shadow of the gallows— 
was not this enough to make the brain 
reel and the heart fail ? 

Night and day, day and night had we 
watched beside him; and when I say 
“ we,” I do not use it to signify only Mazie 
and myself, and Dumphie. There was no 
lack of volunteers to tend the sick bed, 
which seemed like to be the dying bed of 
Louis Draycott. Bessy had hardly left 
him since first they found him lying 
huddled on his bed, with dim eyes that 
saw nothing, save the weird phantasies of 
a brain “like sweet bells jangled out of 
tune.” 

There could be no gentler nurse than 
the soldier's widow ; and as to George the 
gatekeeper—lI really don’t know who kept 
the gate in these days, but certainly he 
was always either hanging about the 





passage, or running on errands for the 
prison surgeon and the physician from 
“outside,” who were in attendance upon 
the sick man, Then there was a “ tender” 
from the prison infirmary, a man who had 
been a “hospital orderly” in a regiment, 
and seen much service ; a man whose hand 
was as light and tender as a woman’s, and 
whose strong and gentle arms could lift 
the helpless form upon the bed as easily as 
if he felt it to be no weight at all. With 
these—to say nothing of Mazie and her 
old Aunt Dacie, it may be imagined 
Louis was well-cared for ; prayed for, too, 
Looking at Mazie, white and wan as one 
of those predestined ghosts that pass 
through the churchyard on Saint Mark’s 
Eve, I was reminded of our sweetest 
singer's words: “ Her eyes are homes of 
silent prayer.” Her whole life, her nights, 
her days, each hour in each were as the 
strands of the golden ladder that reaches 
from earth to heaven, by which the soul 
climbs to the feet of God. 

The world is always going round. It 
does not stop because the “ desire of our 
eyes” is laid low, and our hearts faint 
within us. Events march with it; and so 
the day of Rebecca’s trial drew on apace, 
while Louis Draycott still lay wrapped in 
the dreams which fever brings, and to him 
day and night were both alike. 

I began to think that even I had hardly 
rated Dumphie at his full value hitherto ; at 
all events, as to his business capacities. He 
had interviews with lawyers; he obtained 
an order to see the woman who would 
soon be put upon trial for her life. Foster 
Grey, Q.C., evidently thought him a 
rara avis among business-like men, and 
almost hinted to me that he would 
in all probability manage the affair 
better than poor Louis would have done, 
his feelings being less acutely concerned, 
and consequently his head clearer. 

The Queen’s Counsel came to Louis's 
room, stood at the foot of the bed, and 
looked at the restless head still tossing on 
the pillow ; then he turned away, passing 
his hand across his eyes. 

‘If ever a soul was ripe for heaven,” 
he began, wringing my hand in his—— 
but I had him out in the passage in the 
twinkling of an eye, for there sat Mazie by 
the tal], narrow window, herself in shadow, 
her hands folded in her lap, her eyes fixed 
upon the face of the sick man, with the 
look of dumb love and longing you may 
see in the eyes of the dog who watches his 
master, 
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After all, a Queen’s Counsel is only a 
man, even when he has on his wig and 
gown—which Grey, Q.C., had not—so I 
saw no reason why I should not speak 
plainly to him. 

‘We don’t want to have to give him 
bad news when he comes to himself,” I 
said, looking appealingly up into his clean- 
shaven, clear-cut face. 

“T will do my best—I needn’t tell you 
that, Miss Birt — but I am sorry the 
assizes come 80 close upon the heels of the 
inquest. It always makes a jury keener 
to do their worst having all the details of 
a thing freshly in their minds.” 

“ Still, you see, she did not mean to kill 
the girl, We all know that. Louis knew 
it—and Damphie knows it— and—all of us. 
Even the Matron says so ; and George the 
gatekeeper—and——” 

He smiled down upon me a pitying sort 
of smile, took a prompt leave, and strode 
down the corridor. 

Can I ever forget the kindness, and 
love, and care shown to Louis Draycott, 
and to us for his sake, during those weary 
days of watching in the prison? Even 
the Governor himself came to ask how 
things were going. They told me he had 
been a long time in India, where, ap- 
parently, he had got so hot that he had 
never got cool again—if I might judge by 
his complexion. He looked -hotter still, I 
thought, when he saw Mazie. He took 
her hand and patted it. 

* My dear,” he said, “ you are a brave 
lass—a brave lass.” 

And she, raising her heavy eyes to his, 
answered, gently : 

*‘ How good you were to me that day !” 

At which he breathed hard, and went 
away, muttering to himself : 

“ Who could be anything else to you? 
Tell me that—tell me that.” 

It was strange, indeed, as day followed 
day, and the time of the trial drew on 
apace, to see Louis—-the one human being 
most deeply interested in the issue—lying 
there unconscious of the momentous crisis 
in his life that was at hand. 

‘It is terrible to see him laid so low, and 
yet, how much he is spared !” said Dumphie 
to me. * Do you know, Aunt Dacie, I think 
Heaven will give him back to us. It will 
be only to lose him again I know; and 
yet, one hardly knew how precious he had 
grown until one saw him lie like that. It 
makes a silence everywhere hearing the 
sound of his voice no more. As I pass 
down the corridors men come creeping up 





to me, asking for news of him, speaking in 
hushed voices, as if, even so far away, they 
feared to disturb him, There is a little, 
shrivelled-up creature —a ‘cleaner’ I 
think they call him, he tidies up the cells 
you know—well, he began talking about 
him yesterday, afraid all the time, as I 
could see, lest some warder should be 
down on him for speaking. The tears 
came trickling down his poor, wizened face 
as he told me that ‘every man and 
mother’s son of them, even to the worst, 
had had a friend in the Chaplain.’ ” 

It had been a very hard thing to manage 
Rebecca during her husband’s illness ; in- 
deed, some days there was no managing 
her at all. She either lay like a log or 
raved like a lunatic, while, as to the ‘‘ locum 
tenens”—whohad come to take poor Louie’s 
work, a well-meaning kind of man, who 
began to preach to her something after 
Mr. Candytuft’s style, she cried out to 
him: “Shut up, can’t you!” turned her 
back broad upon him, and would not 
even look round until he had left the cell. 

With Dumphie she was sensible enough; 
and when they let our Mazie go to her 
again, she rushed at her, caught her hand, 
pressed it to her breast, and crooned over 
it like a woman over her new-born babe, 

I knew all this, and recognised my 
darling’s blessed power of influence; but 
I confess I was not prepared to be told by 
her, quits quietly, and much as if she 
were speaking of going for a stroll in 
Regent’s Park, that she had resolved to be 
with Rebecca on the day of the trial, 

“You!” I cried, sitting down with a 
jerk, and flinging my cap-strings over my 
shoulders in the excitement of the moment ; 
‘it will kill you. All the people staring— 
the hot, crowded court—the suspense P 

“Oh no, it won’t!” she said, smiling a 
little at my energy. How seldom she 
smiled now, the poor child! ‘“ Louis 
cannot go, you see, dear, and so I must go 
for him. Duamphie thinks it right, and 
so do I,” 

Of course, if Dumphie thought it right, 
there was nothing more to be said ; still—— 

Oh the long hours when the brother and 
sister were gone. Oh the horror of hearing 
the prison-van rattling over the stones in 
the court below, aud knowing that the 
wretched prisoner, Louis Draycott’s wife, 
was being taken to her ordeal ! 

I took my place beside the sick bed. 
I told Bessy to go out and take a turn 
about the streets. She was looking tired 
and wan, poor, kindly soul !—as well she 
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might, for we could not make her take any 
rest. 

‘‘He stood by me in my trouble, and 
I'll stand by him in his.” That was all we 
could get from her, and there certainly 
was no arguing with such determination. 
But she let me have my own way now, 
merely flinging a small arrow at me as she 
left the room. 

“] hope you can manage the ice-bag, 
m’arm $” 

“Perfectly, thank you,” I answered, 
with a calm and dignified air. 

And then I heard her grumbling to some 
one outside—George Bramble, if 1 was not 
mistaken—about being sent away, and 
* made a fuss with.” 

No matter. I wanted to be alone, and 
I had got what I wanted. I wanted to 
keep watch and ward in my own way. 

My own way was this. First, I saw to 
the ice-bags, that Bessy had, as it were, 
flung at my head as she left the room. 
They must not be allowed to press too 
heavily, and yet they must keep the poor, 
aching head—from which the thick, dark 
locks had been shorn so mercilessly—cool. 
I felt sure that the sick man’s lips were 
less dry, less black and baked than they 
had been. I even fancied some conscious- 
ness was discernible, as every now and 
again I passed a moistened feather over 
them. I farcied they closed upon the 
feather with a sucking motion. I fancied 
there was less muttering delirium; that 
the stillness that wrapped him round was 
more like sleep, and less like stupor. My 
heart began to beat a little faster, my 
old cheeks to flush. Hope is very like 
wine in its effects when newly kindling, 
as most of us know who have drunk of its 
invigorating cup. It seemed natural to go 
down softly on my kuees beside the bed, 
take the fevered hand in both my own, 
and pray Heaven that this dear new 
hope of mine might prove a living thing. 
I was glad that Mazie was not there to 
share it, lest it should prove but “a vain 
thing fondly invented ;” but I prayed out 
of my full heart that it might not be 
a mere fancy. 

When Bessy returned—which was not 
for an hour or two—lI said not a word 
about thinking that our patient might be 
“on the turn.” The very idea seemed 
something sacred and precious, only to be 
breathed into the ear of the woman who 
loved him. I was not going to take the 





gloss off it by speaking of it to any one 
else, not even to Bessy. 

She was very good. She got me some 
tea in the next room, and made me lie 
down on the soft old sofa by the fireplace 
—indeed, I think I must have dozed, hug. 
ging, as it were, that sweet hope of mine 
to my breast, for the room was quite dusk 
and dark, and Dumphie was standing by 
me when next I remembered anything. [ 
sat up with a plunge. I seemed to have 
no power to ask a single question. 

But there was no need. 

Dumphie’s arms were round me in a 
moment; Dumphie’s hand was smoothing 
back my ruffled hair under my crumpled cap, 

“The jury brought it in manslaughter,” 
he said, quietly, ‘‘The sentence is—five 
years’ penal servitude. Grey managed the 
case admirably, and Rebecca was ver 
good. Poor soul! she said she would be 
quite quiet if only Mazie might stand 
where she could see her face.” 


It so chanced that the two doctors ar- 
rived just as Dumphie had done speaking, 

They passed into the inner room, where 
Louis lay, and there, kneeling by his side, 
was Mazie. She looked up as we all went 
in. She had a strange light on her face— 
a sort of ripple and quiver of uncertain joy. 

“ See!” she said, ‘“‘see!” and she passed 
her tender hand again and again over the 
hollowed temple of the face that was no 
longer flushed with fever, but pale and 
beaded with sweat under her fingers. 

The doctors bent over the sick man, 
turning his face gently towards the 
western glow that came in through the 
high, narrow window. 

The eyes were no longer half-shut, half- 
open, misty, dull, unseeing. They were as 
softly closed as those of a sleeping child, 
and the long, dark lashes lay against the 
sunken cheek, 

“The turn has come—he will live,” 
said the prison surgeon, and the other 
bowed in silent assent. As for Mazie, she 
hid her face against the pillow whereon 
that dear head rested, and was very still. 


An hour Ister, Louis Draycott awoke 


from that blessed slumber. He looked up 
into the tender face that bent above him. 
“Ts this my sweetheart ?” he said. 
The look that met his, the smile that 
trembled on the lips pale with watching, 
answered him. 
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